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VIII. — On the Date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 
By T. D. SEYMOUR, 

PROFESSOR OP GREEK IN WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 

All efforts to determine the date of the representation of 
the Prometheus Bound have failed to discover convincing 
arguments. Concerning the date of no other Greek drama 
do scholars differ so widely. While Schoemann and others 
hold this to be the earliest of the extant plays, Moriz Schmidt 
classes it with the Rhesus as the rear-guard, the stragglers — 
der Nachtrab — of Greek tragedy. To Westphal and Dindorf 
the character of the metres seems to point to a late epoch in 
tragic art ; to Wecklein the careful formation of the trimeters 
seems to indicate that the play was written before the Per- 
sians. Gottfried Hermann believes that only two actors were 
employed, and assigns the play to an early date ; Karl Otfried 
Miiller thinks that three actors were necessary, and that the 
play is one of the poet's latest works, produced after Sopho- 
cles had introduced the third actor. Donaldson selects for 
the date of representation "the year 464 B. c, when the news 
would reach Athens that Themistocles had entered the service 
of the Persian king. The warrior of Marathon and Salamis, 
and the friend of Aristides, would at such a time with peculiar 
force utter that abomination of treason, which the poet puts 
into the mouth of his chorus." Who, unacquainted with the 
play, would suppose that this "abomination of treason" 
referred to lines 1067 fg. : 

/xera rovh' o ri -^pi) iraoyiiv iBlXui' 
rove TrpodioTai yap fuaelv iuaSov, 

KOVK tori VOOOQ 

rqo-S ijVTiv aniirTvoa iiaXkov ! 

It is indeed childish, as Haupt says, to seek or accept in the 
plays of Aeschylus or Sophocles allusions to the politics of their 
time. This notion of Donaldson is shown in its full absurdity 
by the equally improbable hypothesis of a later English writer, 
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that this play was intended, on the other hand, as a glorifica- 
tion of Themistocles. In that event it would be best dated 
before the Persians. 

All the above arguments are based upon the metre, the 
language, and the construction of the play, or upon some 
uncertain political allusion. From the very nature of the 
arguments and the known facts of the poet's life they are 
inconclusive. According to the Marmor Parium, Aeschylus 
was born 01. lxiii 4, 525 B.C., and contended with Pratinas 
01. lxx, 500 b. c. With the latter date agrees the statement 

at the beginning of the (lioQ Ai<rxv\ou — iioq Se j/pfaro ™c rpayfeifUwv. 

The Persians, the first tragedy of which the date is fixed, was 
represented in the archonship of Meno, 472 b. c. ; the Orestean 
Trilogy, the last presented by Aeschylus at Athens, was put 
upon the stage in the archonship of Philocles, 458 b. c. These 
fourteen years were by no means the Lehrjahre of Aeschylus. 
At the beginning of this period he had been writing tragedies 
for twenty-eight years, and was probably then fifty-three years 
old. While he was ready to accept suggestions from his 
younger rival, Sophocles, and modify his stage arrangements, 
we have no reason to suppose that he materially changed his 
style of composition or metres. The history of the Athenian 
stage of that period is by no means clear. We do not know 
even whether the third actor was first introduced by Aeschylus 
or Sophocles. Much less are we informed as to the date of 
other innovations. We have too few of our author's works 
to justify us in the assertion, from internal evidence, that one 
play belongs to his fifty-fifth year and another to his sixty- 
fifth year. We do not know what is accidental in the play 
and what belongs to the period of development and work. 
The simplicity of language and construction of the Prome- 
theus may be explained as natural to the earliest age of 
tragedy, or as the result of Sophoclean influence. 

A comparison with the Suppliants has been suggested as 
affording an indication of the date. In both plays the 
fortunes of Io are referred to in similar language, and the 
return of the Danaids to Greece is alluded to in the Prome- 
theus. We may compare Suppliants 29 : rbv SrjkvywT] ot6\ov, 
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38 : Xiicrptav o>y Befits eipyti, 312 : /ecu Ziv£ y i<pairTU>p \ el P l <^tvu 
yovov, 46 : Zr/yog t<j>aipi.v Iwtavvfiiq. V LtrticpaiveTo fiopaifioQ amy j 
ev\6yti>g, EircHpov S' kyivvtiotv, 314 : "Eira<j>0£ aXrjBwe pvaiiav iirwyvfiog, 
179 : aivw fvka£,ai rafx iirrj StXTOVfjiivag, 223 : kafioQ we TreXeiaSwv | 
'IfcoBt KipKiDV t&v bfioTTTF.piav (pofiia j i^Bpiiy bfxaifitoy nat fiicuvoyrwy 
yivoQ, 253 : yf.voQ HeXaaywy ri/vSe Kwpirovrai -pftova, 304 : TravowTTiy 
olojiovKoKov, . . fivwna KtyrjTiipwy, . oitrrpov, . . f-idKpto Sp6/Mt>, 311 : 
Kaviuflov Miri Me/x<j>iv iketo, 320 : w EVTriKOVTcmaiQ, 467 : iififiartoaa, 
540 fg. : 'lw | oitrTpo) tpt(T(TOfi£va \ <f>tvyet afj-aprivooe, | TroXXa (iporwv 

Biafieij3ofiiya \ <pv\a kt\. with Prometheus 846 : 

itrrtv w6\iq Kaywfloc ia^arri -^Boyug, 
tvravBa St) at Ltvg TiBr\aiv Zfuppoya 
\e7ra(j>wv arapjiei \£tpl ical Biywv fxovov]. 
cirwvvfiov Se Tu>v Awg yivrrjfi a<j>wv 
Terete /cfXan'oc Ejra^op, og KapwtooiTai 
oarjv irXarippoug NeIXoc apSevet x$6*>a' 
TrcfiirTT} S' air' avrov yivva it tvTtjKovTairatg 
izaXiv irpog Apyog ov% kicovtr' kXevatrat 
BtjXvcrvopog, (jievyovaa avyytvfj yafiov 
aye\pi<i>y' o\ S' (.TTTOr}fiivoi (j>piyag, 
Ktpxot ireXeioiy ov fiaKpav XeXu/xfiivoi, 
ijZovvi Brfptvovrtc ov Biipaaifiovg | yaftovg ktX. 

Also 789 : }}y eyypafov <rv fj.y{jfio<riv SiXrotg <pptrwv, 569 : fivpiwwdv 
litropSxra fiovTay, 675 : fivtotti ^pi(rBe7(r' ef*fiaye7 aiupT>]fjia.Ti, 580 : 
o'aT-prjXaTO) Se SeifxaTi, 591 : rove im-tpfiijicttQ Spofiovg, 499: e^wfifidrwoa, 

709 fg. and 792 fg., a list of the many tribes through which 
Io must pass before she finds rest. 

Aeschylus shrank no more than Homer from the repetition 
of a thought in similar words, and might be as willing to give 
the substance of his Suppliants in a later tragedy as to amplify 
into a new tragedy the sketch given in the Prometheus. It 
is not easy, then, to draw from this comparison any definite 
conclusion as to priority of composition. Moreover the exact 
date of the Suppliants is unknown. 

A surer criterion we may perhaps find in a comparison with 
the works of Pindar, of which Aeschylus was a careful student, 
as he was a student of the other lyric poets and of Homer, 
and did not hesitate to borrow from Phrynichus. He trans- 
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ferred h ™ koX6v Ik tov koXov. His originality was so great 
and undisputed that he could afford to borrow. We think no 
less of Milton's genius when other nations claim the original 
plan of the Paradise Lost, and when we find in Spenser the 
germs of some famous passages. The great Teutonic poet is 
in our time not accused of lack of originality, though Greene 
claimed that Shakespeare was decking himself in borrowed 
plumes. So Aeschylus' genius is manifested in all the changes 
which he made in the plan of the Phoenissae. fie gave the 
prologue of the Persians (if it may be called a prologue, in 
the parodos) to the chorus of old peers, and not to the eunuch 
dusting the throne. Wisdom was shown also in the constitu- 
tion of the chorus from Persian peers, and not from Tyrian 
women brought to Susa without sufficient motive. It is an 
evidence of our different estimate of Euripides that we are 
not quite sure how much of the Medea's beauty is due to 
Neophron. 

As then the Persians, perhaps the earliest tragedy which 
has come down to us, bears witness to the willingness of 
Aeschylus to study and profit by the works of other poets, 
and as he himself said that his dramas were but scraps from 
the sumptuous banquets of Homer, we need not be prejudiced 
against the thought that he not only studied but borrowed 
from his great contemporary. 

The resemblance between the most tragic of lyric poets and 
the most lyric of tragic poets has been often noted. Born in 
the same lustrum, educated in the schools of the same city, 
though widely separated by their different relations to the 
wars for the freedom of Greece, and differing in some minor 
points, as in their treatment of the strife of the Gods, they 
were alike in their ethical views, in their sublime, rugged, 
and sometimes grandiose style, and, as "we should expect, 
were alike in their use of words and constructions. Thus 
a comparisou with Pindar has not only restored cnvXarov for 
the cnrXt'ivrov of the mss. in Prometheus 371, but has explained 
many other passages. 

Both poets use the present tense in predictions. So Prom. 

5 IB: hvatg Tt KafifStic; wde Strrfia <f>vyyayti>, 848 : et'rau&a S»; as Zeiic 
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TiSrjaiv Zfitppova.. Agam. 126 : \povf fitv aypei Upia/xov iroXtv aSe 
k£\ev$oc, Pilld. 01. VIII, 42 : Xlepyafioe afufi reals, >/pwe, X e P°S 
ipyaoiaig oX<<r<.tria, Pyth. IV, 48: totc yap [icyaXae \ k^avlarai'Tai 
\aKthaifiovoQ. 

The emphatic position of the proper name at the end of the 
sentence is not indeed peculiar to Aeschylus among the tragic 
poets, but with e. g. Prom. 612 : wpog fiporoii; Sorijp' 6/iqc Upofiri^ra, 

we may compare 01. VII, 13 : rav iroi'Ttav | v/irewv iralS' ' AfpoZiraQ, 
'AeXioio ti vv/ifav, VoSot', Pyth. VI, 30 : evapififJpoTov | avafieivaiQ 
orpcerap^oi' AISiottio)' | Mifi vova, Isth. IV, 53 : Or/fiay airo KaZfit'iiir 
fioptyav 0pa%v£, xjjv^av S' aKafiirTOQ, ■KpoonaXaiotav r)X$ aviip | . . wide 
'AXvjur/rac. 

Common to both poets is the use of a noun as an adjective. 

Agam. 403: curirioropas kXovovs, Isth. I, 23: 07rX(Va<c dpd/joic. 

Both have the figurative use of !ro</»/>'. Supp. 767 : vativ ■koi- 

fiirtt, 01. X, 88 : eft! itXovtos b Xayjov Troi^iiva | i-tzaKTUv aXXorpioi' \ 
BvaaKOVTt (TTvyepiiTaroc, Nem. VIII, 6 : woi/ufi'fc . . | Kuirpi'ac Swpwt: 
So with wpvravic, Prom. 169: yuaicapwi' TrpvTavis. Pyth. VI, 24: 
fiapuowav aTepoirav Kepavvdv tc Trpvraviv. Both poets use alaa 

frequently and in various constructions. 01. ix, 42: Aide aioq, 
Pyth. IV, 107: nar aiarar, Pyth. VIII, 13: -rap altray, Frag. I, 2: 
(tvv deiov a'icrq, Supp. 545 : iv a'iarq, 79 : wap' aiuav, CllOeph. 927 : 
warpbe alaa. In Pyth. X, 66 : (piXiuiv fiXiovT, ayu>v ayovra, the 

bfiotoKUTapKra remind of Prom. 19 : aKovra a-' Ixkwv, 29 : Stde §ew>; 

192 : (nrevdi-iv aweiiSovTi, 218 : £(.■«)'•&' Ikoiti, 276 : Jrpde aXXor' aXXov, 
671 : aKOvaav a.KU)V. 

Both fancy the appositional use of iron'i) and similar words. 

Supp. 626 : fbxae ayaScu;, ayaStov iroivag. Isth. Ill, 7 : EVKXetav 
<$' ipyiav a-noiva ^pi) fiey v/ivtjrrai tov errXov ktX. 

Constructions which were later less frequent were not 
uncommon in these two poets. Such is vepi with a dative of 

cause. Persians 695 : arefio/xai 3' avria Xe£at | <re$e v apxalf vepi 
rapliu, Pyth. V, 58 : Xeovrte vepi dcl/iari <pvyov. 

We may further compare Pers. 1056 : yevdov repSe Xevia'ipr) 

Tpi\a and Pyth. IX, 80 : FiVpvaSrjog lirel KcfaXav I enpaSe tyaoyarov 

aic/iif. Agam. 113 : oiWwr fiavtXeve and 01. xm, 21 : ola>vwi> 

fiaaiXea. 'Supp. 998 : ripetr oirwpa (of the maidens) B' tiitfivXaKToe 

ovdafitog is illustrated by Isth. n, 4 : 'A^poSirae | ASpdvov fivae- 

reipav aBiarav oiriopar, Prom. 155 : oe<j/ioie dXwroie aypiuiq weXaaag, 
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by Pyth. iv, 227 : roue hyayi>v fcvyXa -riXaaatv. Examples of 
this similarity might be indefinitely multiplied. 

But not infrequently we find coincidence of thought or 
language, which seems to be the result of conscious imitation, 
and with perhaps only a single exception, we find from the 
known dates of ode and tragedy that it is Aeschylus who 
borrows. We may perhaps regard as accidental the similar 
allusions to the punishment of Aesculapius, Ag. 1022, Pyth. 
in, 55; and to the crime of Ixion, Eura. 718 (jzpoiTOKTovoiai 

irpoar pore die 'l£io >">e), Pyth. II, 32 (kfi<j>v\iov alfia irptoTHJTOQ ovk arep 

n-'x^ae iwe^e •Svarole) ; and the same figure of a cock fighting 
on his own dunghill, Agam. 1671, Eum. 861 (but in a sus- 
pected passage), 01. xn, 14. In other cases, however, the 
connection is more evident. 

Pindar, Pyth. VIII, 95 : iirajxtpoC t'i ti tiq; rt o" ov tic; atciac 
ovap | avSpwwoe was in the mind of Aeschylus, we may well 
believe, when he wrote Agam. 839 : dfuXiac Karovrpov, e'idwXov 
(Ticiac, unless we accept the possibility that both are later than 

Aesch. fr. 390 : to yap (ipmtwv aTrep/x k(f {jfiepav (ppot'ct, \ Kai ttmttov 

ovUv fiaXkov }*/ KairraS mo. The resemblance to Pindar is per- 
haps as close, though not so obvious, in Prometheus 545 fg. : 

(pip uwii)Q atopic X^P'C' *** <p&°£' "ft "" ^> r 'C aXica ; 

tic eipafiepluiv apr/Htc ; oi><S' ihip-)fir)Q 

oXiyodpai'tav atciKvv 

wovetpov, o; to tpioriav 

akabv (otStrat ins. Hermann) yii'oc Ifnrewoc'uTp.evov; 

and 448 : oV«parwi' | aXiyKwt ixopfaitn. That chorus of the 
Prometheus, 545 fg., it may be remarked in passing, has 
been noticed by Heinrich Schmidt for its Pindaric form ; and 
in the first strophe we find the dactylo-epitritic measure which 
prevails in Pindar, but which is found in Aeschylus only 
there and in the same play 887 fg., and perhaps once in the 
Suppliants. 

But among the more specific points of resemblance between 
odes of Pindar and the Prometheus of Aeschylus, the most 
remarkable is the description of the hundred-headed monster, 
Typhon, Pyth. i, 15 fg. : 
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oq t kv alvq. Taprapy Keirai, &ewv iroXifiioc, 

Tw^wc tKaroVTaicapavOQ' tov ttote 

KtXtKiov Srpcxpev 7roXvu>vvfiov avrpoV vvv ye fiav . . 

SuceXia t aiirov izii^ei artpva Xaxvaw'<*' K " ay % ovpavia avvi-^ei, 

vvpoetra' A'irva - . rag kpevyovrai fiiv airXarov irvpog ayvorarai, 

ek /iv\iav paycu ktX. 

The Prosodion to Aetnaean Zeus, of which we have fragments 
92, 93, seems to have been written about the time of the first 
Pythian ode, when Hiero honored in every way the city which 
he founded on the site of Catana : K«Vp per A'irva Zeofibe vwep. 

(fitaXoc | afupiKcirai. 

. . oXX' olos airXarov Kepaifcg Sfuf 

Tvipiov' EKarovTaKapavov avayicq, Zev irarep, 

kv 'Apifiotg irori. 

The monster is mentioned also in Pyth. Tin, 15 : (Zia Si kuI 

fXEyaXair)(ov 'i<r<paXev kv ypovia. \ Tvipiae KiXii; EKaroyKpavoc ov viv aXvi,ev. 

Here we see that Typhon was not yet Aetnaean, and Strabo 
intimates that Pindar was the first to transfer him to Sicily.* 
With these passages we haTe to compare Prometheus 
351 fg. : 

xbv yTjyevii te KiXixlaiv olxifpoqu 
dtvj(x»v iS&v SxTeiga, S&Cov jigag 
excaoyx&gavov 7igog {Slav %EiQob[iEvov 
Tvcpmva &ovqov, Tiaair og dviurtj &solg xtX. 

364 : xtstTai axsvo)7iov nXrjalov &aXaaalov 

Inobfievog j}lt,aioiv Alivalaig &ro, 
. . iv&sv ixgay^aovTal nors 
nojafiol nvqbg S&njoviEg iyqlaig yvd&oig 
tr^g xaXXix&qnov 2ixeXlag Xevqoig yiag . . 

371 : ■d-egfiolg tiaiX&xov {S&Xeoi, 7tv(mv6ov ^diXr/g. 

That the resemblance here is beyond the workings of chance 
is evident ; but which 4s the original ? Perhaps the answer 
to this question might be left to the scholarly instinct of each 

*In Hesiod, Theogony 860, for aiSvyg, the reading of the mss., Schoe- 
mann conjectured 'Mtvi/q. This has been received into the text by Flach. 
But, besides the uncertainty of the emendation, the passage in the Theogony 
is quite distinct in style from the rest of that work, and may be of later date 
than Pindar and Aeschylus. 

16 
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reader. Schoemann says that Aeschylus' description of the 
eruption might have been written if the poet had never seen 
Sicily. It would hardly have had its present form if he had 
never seen or heard the first Pythian ode of Pindar. We may 
be supported in our decision by an examination of the ode. 
Hiero of Syracuse had gained the victory in the chariot-race 
at Delphi. Six years or possibly only two years before, he had 
driven out the inhabitants of Oatana and had founded there 
a Doric city, named from the mountain on whose slope it lay. 
He was therefore to be celebrated as Aetnaean, and the glory 
of the city Aetna is the real subject of the ode. The poet 
begins with an address to the lyre : XQwia ydg/jiyS, 'Jnollunog 
xai io7ih>«ii/iut)v oiv&ixov Moiaav xieavov. " The minstrels obey 
thy biddings. Thou dost quench the thunderbolt of ever- 
living fire. The eagle, &qx<>s oimvav, sleeps on the sceptre of 
Zeus. Thy notes soothe the hearts of the divinities. But all 
the creatures which Zeus does not love are frightened at the 

voice of the Pierides." (Jaau B /n) nEcplhjxe Zsig, &ii%ovxai @o&v\ 
niEQlStaf itovTu, yav ts xnl nonov xax' itftaifi&xsxov , | tig t ir alvu 

TaQTUQu xEiioti xt\. From this creature who J'frvag £v fisla/upUXoig 
SkSsiat xogvqxxig, the transition is natural and easy to the moun- 
tain and the city named from it, which, with the founder's 
victory, is to be celebrated in the ode. 

It is obvious that Typhon is an essential link in Pindar's 
chain. He is not introduced as a mere ornament or illustra- 
tion, or as Philoctetes, 52 fg., to exalt the Syracusan king. 
Let us now look at the parallel passage in the tragedy. After 
speaking of Atlas, Prometheus continues : rhv yr^evfi re KiXixtaw 
oixfooga xxl. At the conclusion of this description, Prometheus 
abruptly changes the subject by addressing Oceanus : 

<ri> S oix &ns(.Qog oiS ifiov Siduox&Xov | #£»]£«£. 

I am so far from agreeing with Wecklein that the mention of 
Atlas is only a transition to the description of Typhon and 
the eruption of Aetna, that the mention of Atlas seems to be 
complete in itself, while Typhon is only introduced to give a 
local allusion which would be appreciated best at the court of 
Syracuse. For an Athenian audience Typhon did not stand 
on the same footing as the Titan Atlas, and the Athenians 
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felt no particular interest in the eruption of Aetna. It is to 
be noted, moreover, that in the epode of the following chorus, 
Typhon is ignored and Atlas alone referred to in iibvov b\ 

nqoofrev allov ii> nbvoig | . . slaiSbftav xtI. This Could hardly be, 

if it were true that the Titan was mentioned only as a transi. 
tion to the monster. Considering then, the necessity of the 
myth to this ode of Pindar's, and the loose and episodical way 
in which it is introduced in the tragedy, 1 think we may find 
some confirmation of our opinion that the Prometheus was 
written after the ode, which latter is dated by Boeckh 474 b. c, 
but by Bergk assigned to 470 b. c. 

In the second Pythian ode, which was composed for Hiero, 
probably 477 or 476 B. c, we find : 

93. (piqeiv S ila<pq(ig £nav%£viov Xa^bvtix 'Qvyov 

&Qi?iy.ef ttotJ x&vtqov Se roi 
htXTMjdefisv tsXs&si 
uXiaD-rjQbg olfiog. 

We find the same thought in Prometheus 322 : otixow s^otye 

XQii)fisi>jog Stbuox&Xai | ngbg xiviQi* xalov exTSfnig, and Agamemnon 

1624: nQi>g xsvtqu /n) hxxnQe. Euripides uses the expression 
twice; once in Bacchae 795: Tigbg xevxqa laxiito^u itvijxug &v x}eu>, 

and again Frag. 607: nobg x&vtqu /i>) l&xxi'Ce roXg xgarovul oov. By 

the time of Euripides it was becoming proverbial, as it was a 
mere maxim in the time of St. Paul. In this connection it 
is to be remembered that in Acts ix, 5 the words axXtjqbv ooi 
iTQ<>g xhrqa Xaxxt'Qeir are not found in the Greek mss., but are 
inserted in the textus receptus from Acts xxvi, 14. In the 
latter passage St. Paul is giving to Agrippa an account in the 
Greek language of the vision and the voice which addressed 
him " in the Hebrew tongue." The Apostle, then, undoubtedly 
gave a free translation, in a current Greek proverb, of the 
words which he had heard. Commentators have been, perhaps, 
too hasty in assuming that this was already such a common 
expression in the time of Pindar and Aeschylus. In this 
they have neglected the cpiyeir S ilucpQwg xil. It would not be 
in the manner of Pindar to develop the figure as. he has, 
if it were not his own fresh expression. 

In the same second Pythian ode, IV #' ugfiaxa nsiaixaUva 
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xaTa^suyrirj | odtvog htvcwv, verse 11, reminds of Prometheus 

465 : i(f Sgfta x' ^yayor qjiXyrlovg I innovg. 

In the same ode, verse 34, in speaking of Ixion's passion 

for Hera, the poet Says : XQ\ ^s xaT ' oixbv ccIbI navxbg bqa.v fiexoov 

The same thought is expressed in Prometheus 890 : &g xb 

xijSevaai, xa&' Eavxbv ligiarsvei, /iccxoai. 

With a hyporchema written for Hiero at the same time as 
this second Pythian ode, Frag. 105 : NofniSsaat. yug iv Sxi&atg 

iXaxat 2tq&to)v, I og &iia^oq>bgt]XOv olxov oi n'enaxat,, may be Compared 

Prometheus 709-710 : 

2xbi}ag S iufl^Bt, vofidSag oi nlexi&g oxiyag 
nEddgoiot, valovo' in eixixXoig o%oig. 

This last seems like a dramatic development of &na$o<fbQijxoi> 

olxov. 

It is instructive, also, to compare the prophecy of Themis 
concerning Thetis, as given in the two poets. Isth. vm, 34 fg. : 

eItie S s$(lovXog (cf. Prom. 18 : og&ofSovXov 0ifudog) iv ftiaoiai Qifiig, 
eiveXEV nEngatfikvov r\v, (pigxsgbv xe yovov dvaxxa naxgbg xexeXv 
novxlav &e6i> t tig xsgavvov xe xgiuuov &XXo ftiXog 
St(b%st> xsgl jgtdSovxbg x dtficu/naxixov, Ai dafia'Qofiivav 
3) dwg nag' AdeXopEolmr. 

This evidently is the prophecy to which reference is made in 
the Prometheus 908: 

xolov i^agxvExai, 
ydfiov yafisTv, og aixbv ix xvoavvlSog 
&q6riap x' d'iaxov ixfiaXst xxX. 
920: xotor 7iahtioxip> vvv nagaoxsvdtpxai 

in aixbg aixio, dvofia^dxaxov xigag- 
Off drj XEQCCVPOV XQEloOOV £l5«lj(7£t (pXbyu, 
^QOPXr\g & insgfidXXovxa xagxEgbv xtvnov 
tfaXacrcrlav xe yrjg xivaxxBioav vbaov 
xglaivav, alxfity xf^r IJooEidavog, oxEbif. 

The Titaness Themis is referred to in the tragedy once and 
again as the source of her son's knowledge of futurity, and 
we notice that Aeschylus adds two lines which did not affect 
the danger of Zeus. The poet had in mind Pindar's J) Aioc 

trap aZtk^to'iaiv. 
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It is noteworthy that all but the last of these Pindaric 
passages to which parallels have been found in the Prometheus 
are from the odes and the hyporchema which were composed 
for Hiero of Syracuse. For this there is no easier explanation 
than that the tragedy also was prepared for the court of 
Syracuse. No other reason appears why the Prometheus 
should be fuller of Pindaric expressions and allusions than 
the Agamemnon. This is especially true of the Typhon 
episode. This monster is mentioned again in the Seven 
against Thebes, but the name is not found in any other Attic 
writer, except once in the Phaedrus of Plato, Aristophanes' 
Clouds 336, and, according to Hesychius, in a lost play of 
Sophocles. Neither in these passages just mentioned, nor in 
Herodotus, is he brought into connection with Sicily. As 
the description of the Aetnean eruption serves a dramatic 
purpose, to show the prophetic power of Prometheus, the 
prediction concerning the Amazons, verse 723 fg., has been 
compared with it. This prediction is very brief, however, and 
the more natural as the Amazons were far more interesting 
than Typhon to Aeschylus as an Athenian. 

That Pindar should have seized upon the story of Typhon 
is natural. Sicily was colonized after the beginning of the 
historical period. The island is not rich in myths, and 
strangely enough, in all his Sicilian odes Pindar never men- 
tions the Cyclops. Moreover the Syracusan tyrant was not 
descended from the ancient heroes. When an Aeginetan 
received the victor's crown the poet had an embarras de 
richesse in the justice and honor of Aeacus, in the exploits 
of Telamon and marriage of Peleus, and the brave deeds of 
Ajax and Hector. When Diagoras of Rhodes was victor we 
have the story of the first appearance of the island, and the 
betrothal of the island's nymph to the sun. For Thebes cf. 
Frag. 29 : 

'Iafirjvbv ^ XQvaahixaTOV MsMav, 

ij Kddfiov, 3) anaqxiav legbv ysvog &vifwv y 

ij x&v xvotvdfinvxa @^av, 

ij to ndvxoXfiov a&kvog 'HqaxMog, 

3) rdcv duavtioov noXvya&ka Tiftd v f 

f\ ydfiov Xevxt»X6vov 'ylqfiovlag i/ivrjoofiey • 
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This abundance of mythical subjects was not to be found in 
Sicily, and thus Aeschylus' conscious imitation is more natu- 
ral and obvious. In the prediction concerning the eruption 
of Aetna, in the mention of the " smooth fields of fertile 
Sicily," and of the monster, where, as Wecklein says, the 
poet speaks rather than Prometheus ; in the warning not to 
kick against the pricks ; in the exhortation to marry in one's 
own rank ; in the Scythian wheeled houses — in all this, Hiero 
heard allusions to his victories, and to the Epinikia of Pindar 
in his honor — allusions which were well understood by his court 
and the Greeks generally. We cannot suppose that these allu- 
sions were introduced for an audience at Gela or at Athens. 

The abundance of nautical metaphors in the Suppliants 
indicates to Teuffel the possible Sicilian origin of that play. 
There is no lack of such figures in the Prometheus ; e. g. 149: 

olaxonofioi, 182: Sidiix yuq &fi(f>l craig xi%aig I nix noxs xiavds novmv | xQ^i 
as xiqua xilaavx' iaidslv, 190 : x^v d' fixiqafivov oxoq&oag oqyfy, 515: 
olaxoaxqoq>og, 1001 : 6/lsTg fidxijv fie xvfi onwg naqr/yoqibv , 1015 : olog 
as xsi/iiiiv xal xaxav xqixv/ita | snsia' aq>vxxog. But ill neither, 

perhaps, do we find more sea words and phrases than in the 
Seven against Thebes, which begins : 

KdSuov nolZxai, XQ<) ktyeiv x& xuiqia 
orrng tpvldaaei nqayog iv Tiqtifivr] noksiag 
oiuxu vttijmVj 

and ends, 

(tsxdc yuq /idxaqag xal Awg la%i)P 
fide KaSfisUav r]qvSs nUkiv 
ft&vuxqartT\Pui jjtjS &Kh)ianb)p 
xvfiaxi cpoixar xaxuxlva&rii'. 

From this then we draw no conclusion. Aeschylus has merely 
proved himself what Dionysus was not, a true SaXajuinoe. I 
would lay no stress either upon the Sicilianism of apfio't of 
verse 615 of the Prometheus. 

I would rest the argument upon the comparison with Pindar. 
This alone makes it probable that the tragedy was composed 
in Sicily, and after the first Pythian ode and the hyporchema 
which Pindar wrote for Hiero. This ode is in honor of the 
chariot victory which was gained at the 29th Pythiad. Accord- 
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ing to Bergk and the earlier authorities, who reckon from 
the first mfaWn/c aytov in 01. xlix 3, this would be in the 
early autumn of 470 b. c. Boeckh, however, reckons from the 
establishment of the ayi>v xp'?i l<ar(, "'?£> and his date for the ode, 
474 B. c, is adopted by. Dissen, Schmidt, and others. This 
fixes the latter part of 474 or 470 B. c. as the earliest date 
possible for the tragedy. But in the Spring of 472 Aeschylus 
produced the Persians at Athens. It has been suggested that 
it was the fame of that play which gained for Aeschylus an 
invitation to the court of Syracuse. The Persians would 
naturally arouse the tyrant's interest. He loved to hear the 
conflict with the Carthaginians, in which he had a share, 
compared with the battle of Salamis. As the conflicts were 
near in time, they were alike in results. It does not surprise 
us, then, to find Himera and Salamis united in that first 
Pythian ode. Aeschylus reproduced (<f>a<rlv avaStSafai rove 
Ucfxras iv I,tKi\i<f) his Persians on the stage of Syracuse. We 
may well believe that it was during this visit that he com- 
posed the Aetnean Women and the Prometheus Bound. 
The satyric drama of the Persian .trilogy was, as is well 
known, the Prometheus Tlvp<p6poe or Tlvpicaevs. That there 
was a trilogy devoted to Prometheus has been assumed 
since Welcker, and is perhaps probable. In that case it 
is natural to suppose that the satyric drama which accompa- 
nied the Persians was written before the Promethean trilogy, 
and in the Tlvpicaevs the poet saw how the subject could be 
treated in a trilogy. It is not easy to believe that a Pro- 
methean trilogy was produced in 473 b. c, with a satyric 
drama on another theme, while the Tlvpicaevs was put upon the 
stage a year later. Moreover there is no positive evidence 
that Aeschylus was in Sicily between 475 and 472 b. c. 

The duration of the visit of Aeschylus at Syracuse after the 
spring of 472, is uncertain. According to Plutarch he was 
again at Athens in 468, when Sophocles gained his first 
dramatic victory. The Seven against Thebes was presented 
in 467. In this latter year Hiero died and his court was in 
confusion. 

If, then, we accept the Pythiad reckoning of Bergk and the 
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older authorities, there is reason to believe that the Prome- 
theus Bound was written at Syracuse between the autumn of 
470 and the early spring of 468 b. c. If we follow the Pythiad 
reckoning of Boeckh and Dissen, we may believe that it was 
written between 472 and 468 b. o. 



